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Exhibition Dahlias °2 


Value if bought individually $4.45 
Due to a good crop, we are able to offer these 
10 Distinct named Dahlias at this special price of 
$2. Would cost $4.45 if bought separately, 
Elizabeth Potter—Rose-pink 
Francis Larocco—Pure yellow 
Jane Cow!l—Bronze 
Jersey’s Beauty — Pink 
Kentucky—Orange 
Kiss Me—-Red and White 
Pink Glory—Rose-Lavender 
Red King—Deep Red 
Salmon Supreme—Salmon-Pink 
White King—Pure White 


POMPON DAHLIAS 
Special Collection Offer 
7 Distinct varieties, $85 


one root of each 


Value if bought individually $2.10 


A miniature form of Show Dahlia. Blooms 
profusely. Invaluable for table decoration and 
boutonnieres. Collection composed of fine vari- 


eties in popular colors, 


1939 Seed Catalog Free on Request 


Stim 6 alter 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. HO 
NEW YORK CITY 

Branch Stores: 

White Plains, N. Y. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Newark, N. J. 
Englewood, N, J. 











Hempstead, L. I. 


“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME’ 


PREPARE 


for 
JAPANESE 
BEETLES 
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T JAP-Ro-cive © 
KILLS and REPELS 


The Japanese Beetle is coming this 
month! Guard your garden against 
its destructive onslaught with 
Wilson's Jap-Ro-Cide—the insecti- 
cide that both kills and repels 
Japanese Beetles. This effective 
control acts quickly and surely. It 
is NON-POISONOUS and does not 
stain or burn. Be prepared—have 
Jap-Ro-Cide ready! 

















Andrew Wilson Products 
used exclusively to protect 
‘'Gardens on Parade”’ at the 
New York World's Fair. 
i Visit our Booths 76-77 at the 
Horticultural Exhibit. 
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DAHLIAS may be planted until the middle of the month, at least in 
the South. 


SET OUT early celery plants. Be sure to water them thoroughly if 
the soil is dry. 

KEEP on applying Massey dust to the rose bushes. This must be kept 
up until the Fall. 

MANY garden makers apply weak liquid manure to the peonies 
when the buds start to unfold. 

AFTER the “June drop,’’ apples, peaches and plums should be 
thinned if they are very thick on the branches. 


EARLY June is not too late to plant Heavenly Blue morning glory 
seeds, but many nurserymen can supply started plants. 

THERE is plenty of time for setting out started plants of tuberous- 
rooted begonias, which are the ideal flowering plants for shady 
places. 

BARE spots in the lawn may be covered quickly by sowing a mixture 
of two-thirds perennial rye and one-third Kentucky blue grass just 
before a rain. 

SWEET corn planted now will make rapid growth. Another planting 
may be made by the middle of the month. Dwarf kinds are best 
for small gardens. 

PRIVET hedges will need pruning again this month. It is only by 
frequent trimming during the growing season that a hedge of this 
type remains attractive. 

BEDDING plants of all kinds may be set out now. Water them thor- 
oughly before transplanting in order to keep a ball of soil around 
the roots when they are moved. 

THE FOLIAGE of all early-blooming bulbs should be left until it 
is yellow or limp enough to be wound around the finger before 
being removed. Sometimes it is braided or tied with rubber bands. 


PERENNIAL seeds may be sown now. It is desirable to sow them in 
a coldframe, but they can be sown in an open seed bed. Remember 
that not all perennials come true from seed. Most perennials can 
be started to better advantage now than later. 
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NON-Poisonous 
INSECTICIDE 


SURE DEATH 


to Garden Insects 


SAFE to Persons, Pets 


and Livestock 


Dependable for 64 years. Better now 
than ever before because it’s chemi- 
cally STABILIZED. Goes farther; 
lasts longer. You get greater value 
when you insist on 


SLUG SHOT — Dust or 
Liquid Spray 

It’s double-acting: (1) Kills Garden 
Insects. (2) Protects against many 
Fungus Diseases. 

SLUG SHOT DUST comes in sifter- 
top container. Simply dust from the 
can as directed; no other equipment 
required. 


Kills Soil Insects Also 


Dust SLUG SHOT freely on the soil 
of your flower garden and then water 
freely. It will penetrate the soil, de- 
stroying underground insects that sap 
the life of your plants. 

LIQUID SLUG SHOT serves many 
purposes — as spray, plant dip or 
wash, also eliminates fleas, lice, etc. 
on pets. Get a bottle now and be pre- 
pared. 

Sold by Garden Supply Dealers 
Everywhere 
Send for FREE ‘‘Garden Enemies” 
Chart 


HAMMOND 
PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
4 Ferry Street Beacon, N. Y. 












































RED 
FLOWERING 
DOGWOOD 


heavily set with buds for 
flowering this Spring. Owing 
to the late season, they are 
still retarded and may be 
safely moved. In sizes from 
8 to 12 feet, they will make a 
wonderful effect. 


Our Rhododendron maxi- 
mum and catawbiense have 
very fine dark green foliage 
for replacing any which you 
may have lost this Winter. 


We have a few large 
specimens of Umbrella Pine 
(Sciadopitys verticillata) from 
12 to 16 feet tall which are 
probably the finest available 
anywhere. 


And, of course a large 
supply of other hardy trees 
and plants. 


Send for catalog or phone 
Newburyport 1950 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY MaASS. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





R. ROBERT MOSES, New York’s very efficient park 
commissioner, was officially presented the George Robert 
White Medal of Honor at a ceremony held at “Gardens on 
Parade,’ within the grounds of 
New York’s World’s Fair, at 
noon on Thursday, May 18. 
This medal, which is considered 
the outstanding horticultural 
award in America, was voted to 
Mr. Moses by the trustees of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for his eminent service to horticulture. 

The presentation was made by Mr. William Ellery, a vice- 
president of the society, in the presence of many distinguished 
guests, including Mr. Grover Whalen, president of the fair 
corporation, and Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt, who is the head of 
‘Hortus,’ the organization conducting ‘“‘Gardens on Parade.”’ 
When handing the medal to Mr. Moses, Mr. Ellery said: 


May I have the pleasure of telling you what a delight it is to me to see the 
beautiful work you have done in this remarkable World's Fair, and may [ tell 
you, also, that I feel it to be a privilege to be the bearer of the George Robert 
White Medal, which is given yearly by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
to one who, in the opinion of the trustees, has done the most to advance 
interest in horticulture in the broadest sense. 

I realize, Mr. Commissioner, that no medal is needed to emphasize the 
accomplishments for which this award is given. You are a maker of parks 
and if I read your mind aright, no medal could mean so much to you as the 
smile of a child or a mother’s grateful thanks. 

To us of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, however, this is an occa- 
sion of great importance, for through the privilege of honoring you, we are 
doing honor to ourselves. The award of the George Robert White Medal is 
never made lightly. The roster of those who have received this medal includes 
such names as Professor Charles S. Sargent, Dr. Ernest H. Wilson, Dr. David 
G. Fairchild, Professor Liberty Hyde Bailey, Professor Oakes Ames, Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland, Mr. Pierre S. DuPont and that grand old man John 
McLaren, who has done much to make the San Francisco fair a horticultural 
paradise. 

Just what horticulture, as such, means to you, I do not know. I do know, 
however, that you have made it mean much—very much—to millions of 
other people, for you have used trees and shrubs, and the art of the landscape 
artist, as instruments to provide a greater measure of comfort, happiness and 
contentment. Therefore, Mr. Commissioner, I hand you this medal, which 
we like to consider the most important horticultural award in America, in 
behalf of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society's 9,000 members, and with 
the approval of countless other thousands to whom your name is synonymous 
with oustanding achievement. 


Mr. Moses graciously accepted the medal, saying that he did 
sO as representing his colleagues in the park department, who, 
he declared, have really done the work in the city and state 
parks for which he was receiving the credit. Mr. Moses sketched 
briefly the development of the Flushing Meadows, where the 
fair is being held, saying that over 10,000 trees were flourish- 
ing on the fair grounds in addition to about 1,000,000 tulips 
and several million other plants. He added that he was par- 
ticularly interested in the future of the area, as he hoped that 
‘Gardens on Parade” might continue to exist as a beauty spot 
long after the fair had closed. 

On the same occasion, ‘‘Gardens on Parade’ was formally 
opened to the public with representatives present from garden 
clubs in many different states. Mr. Whalen praised the project 
and congratulated Mr. Moses on his contributions to horticul- 
ture throughout the state. Mrs. Pratt formally presented the 
planting in the garden area to Mr. Moses. “Gardens on Parade’’ 


George Robert White Medal 
Presented to Robert Moses 


covers five and one-half acres, is sponsored by five horticultural 
organizations and is said to be the largest and most com- 
prehensive exhibit of its kind ever staged in America. The 
garden area includes a rotunda 
and pavilion designed by Mr. 
Richard P. Delano, a graduate of 
the Yale School of Architecture. 

The grounds of the fair have 
been made beautiful by extensive 
floral effects for several weeks, both without and within the 
‘Gardens on Parade’ area. The outside planting includes 50 
gardens contributed by different organizations, among them 
many garden clubs. 


A Traveling Conservation Exhibit 


A long-hoped-for wish has been realized in the creation of 
a traveling conservation education service by the Massachusetts 
Conservation Council. This Summer the conservation ‘‘van,” 
laden with nature exhibits and educational literature, and 
staffed by two able speakers and nature guides, will visit camps 
conducted by girl and boy scouts, camp-fire girls, 4-H clubs, 
town and state fairs, granges and other organizations through- 
out Massachusetts. Talks illustrated by lantern slides, moving 
pictures, and special exhibits will embrace wild flowers, trees, 
birds and mammals, together with soil, water and other 
natural resources. At the boys’ and girls’ camps, nature walks 
will be conducted by the two guides, and conferences will be 
held with camp leaders to help them with a program of natural 
history and conservation instruction. This service will be 
furnished without charge. 

The body of the truck has been especially constructed to 
provide comfortable living quarters for the two lecturers, 
Mr. William Nutting and Mr. Frank W. Kingsbury, students 


Mr. William Ellery (right) presenting the George Robert White Medal to Mr. Robert 
Moses (left) at the New York World’s Fair. Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt is in the center. 

















































































of conservation and natural history education at the Massa- 
chusetts State College. 

This project has been organized and financed by the Massa- 
chusetts Conservation Council with funds received from the 
sale of wildlife poster stamps, issued by the National Wildlife 
Federation. The following groups are members of the Massa- 
chusetts Conservation Council: 


Appalachian Mountain Club 

Massachusetts Audubon Society 

Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation 
Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Association 
Massachusetts Forest and Park Association 
Massachusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Massachusetts State Grange 

The Trustees of Public Reservations 

New England Federation of Bird Clubs 

New England Museum of Natural History 
New England Wild Flower Preservation Society 
Northeastern Bird-Banding Association 

The Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 


Mr. Carl W. Buchheister is secretary-treasurer of the Mas- 
sachusetts Conservation Council, his address being 66 New- 
bury Street, Boston. 


Orchid Society's Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American Orchid Society was 
held at the home of Mrs. William K. DuPont, Wilmington, 
Del., Wednesday, May 3, 1939, at which time the following 
officers and trustees were elected: 

President, Wharton Sinkler of Elkins Park, Pa.; vice- 
presidents, Oakes Ames of North Easton, Mass.; Mrs. William 
K. DuPont of Wilmington, Del.; Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont of 
Kennett Square, Pa.; Joseph E. Widener of Elkins Park, Pa.; 
George T. Moore of St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Albert C. Burrage 
of Boston, Mass.; William R. Coe of New York, N. Y.; James 


Two views of the educational display of the Massachusetts Conservation Council 
which will travel over most of New England this season. 
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C. Auchincloss of New York, N. Y.; Edwin S. Webster of 
Boston, Mass.; and Hubert K. Dalton of Rumson, N. J. 

Secretary, David Lumsden of Bethesda, Md.; treasurer, 
Baron R. M. De Schauensee of Philadelphia, Pa.; trustees, 
George E. Baldwin of Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Joseph A. Manda 
of West Orange, N. J.; F. E. Dixon of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
L. Sherman Adams of Wellesley, Mass.; and John W. Slotter 
of Jessups, Md. 


Coming Peony and Rose Show in Boston 


This year’s peony and rose show sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society will be held in co-operation with 
the American Peony Society in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., the dates being June 22 and 23. The schedule, in 
addition to roses and peonies, includes perennials, rhododen- 
drons, flowering shrubs, flowering plants, small fruits and 
early vegetables. 

The fact that the American Peony Society is holding its 
annual show and meeting in connection with this exhibition 
means that peonies from many parts of the country will make 
this show even more interesting than usual. A separate schedule 
has been prepared covering the classes of the American Peony 
Society. It may be obtained from the secretary, Mr. W. F. 
Christman, of Northbrook, Ill. The other officers of the 
American Peony Society are: President, W. W. Cook, Clinton, 
Iowa; vice-president, Dr. Earle B. White, Kensington, Md.; 
and treasurer, C. F. Wassenburg, Van Wert, Ohio. The show 
will be open to the public from 2 to 9 p.m. on Thursday, 
June 22, and from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Friday, June 23. Ad- 
mission will be free. 


Garden Club Council Elects Officers 


The garden clubs of Colorado were hosts to the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs at the annual convention which 
was held this year at Colorado Springs, beginning Tuesday, 
May 23. Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis of Paris, Ky., was chosen 
to be the new president. The other officers elected were as 
follows: Vice-president, Mrs. Joseph H. Brewer, Detroit, 
Mich.; recording secretary, Mrs. Joseph S. Leach, Walpole, 
Mass. :; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Donald Hastings, Love- 
joy, Ga.; treasurer, Mrs. Brice P. Disque, Riverdale-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y. The regional vice-presidents elected included 
Mrs. Fred S. Woods, Portland, Me., Mrs. Edward H. McKeon, 
Baltimore, Md., Mrs. Ambrose C. Ford, Clifton Forge, Va., 
Mrs. Walter O. Morton, Indianapolis, Ind., Mrs. E. W. 
Frost, Texarkana, Ark., Mrs. Fred Grousman, Omaha, Neb., 
and Mrs. Killian J. Weiler, Seattle, Wash. 


Rose Conference in New York Planned 


An important rose conference will be held at the New York 
Botanical Garden, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 6 and 7. 
An address of welcome will be made by the director, Dr. 
William J. Robbins, after which a long program will be carried 
out, with papers by many prominent persons. Rose growing 
will be considered from many different angles, and a bronze 
plaque in honor of Mr. Lambertus C. Bobbink will be dedi- 
cated. The plaque will be unveiled by Pearl Buck, author and 
Nobel Prize winner. Luncheon will be served in a private 
dining room at the Bronx River Inn. 


American Rose Society's Annual Meeting 


The Summer meeting of the American Rose Society will be 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, on June 11-13 this year. The 
headquarters will be in the Newhouse Hotel. An interesting 
and varied program has been arranged, including a banquet, a 
number of well-known speakers, an organ recital in the 
Mormon Tabernacle, a picnic, and a sightseeing trip in and 
around Salt Lake City. For further information, write the 
secretary, R. Marion Hatton, Box 687, Harrisburg, Pa. 





























Garden Gadgets That Meet Gardeners’ Needs 


Various devices which help to save time 
and labor as well as prevent backaches 


UST as every machine shop needs its lathes and drills, every 
carpenter shop its planes and saws, and every household its 
pots and pans so does every garden need its tools and 

gadgets. Some may be practical and some may be ornamental 
but each has its place to fill and is useful. 

One of the most essential of the gadgets 
in every garden is some form of a sprinkler. 
Then, if a long dry spell comes along when 
no rain falls for days and the sun is blister- 
ingly hot, the plants and lawns need not 
suffer for water. There are types ranging 
from the small, perforated rings to the larger 
ones with whirling arms and then to the long pieces of pipe 
which are fitted with nozzles every three or four inches and 
which move back and forth, covering an area of about 60 feet 
square. This oscillating type is unquestionably the best, for it 
leaves no corners unwatered and the process of watering is as 
much like a gentle rain as can be 
produced by some mechanical device. 
It is easy to move around the garden, 
too, by simply pulling on the hose 
because it is equipped with wheels or 
rollers, depending on the model. For 
the owner of the small garden, a 
model is made which is attached to 
a small roller and which is extremely 
easy to handle. The arched construc- 
tion of the sprinkler tube renders un- 
necessary a long pipe but yet allows 
for a coverage of an area of about 
50 feet square without moving the 
apparatus. Simple adjustments by 
set-screws allow this area to be re- 
duced to fit the size of the garden. 

The average wheelbarrow is too 
heavy for the lady gardener to han- 
dle and push around. To take its 
place, there is a neat and sturdy ap- 
pliance which resembles a_ wheel- 
barrow but which is lighter, more 
compact and in every way better 
suited for garden use. It is very con- 
venient and easy to move and holds 
a bushel of garden refuse. 

Another gadget for the lady gar- 
dener, but this time for the one 
whose garden is in the house, is the 
small copper watering-pot. Made in 
several sizes from the capacity of one 
pint to that of two quarts, its long 
spout makes it easy to use in water- 
ing those plants which are always 
just out of reach. The high polish of 
the copper used in its construction 
makes it an ornamental as well as a 
useful gadget. 

From the West comes an exceed- 
ingly interesting device called a 
water wand, which makes possible 
the use of water in a manner which 
is both efficient and economical. This 
excellent tool consists of a long, 
hollow rod attaching to the garden 
hose. The lower end of the rod con- 
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A new type of wheelbarrow. 





An improved watering device. 


sists of openings arranged in a series by means of flanges. 
Through these openings the water flows in considerable vol- 
ume and yet without damaging force. It gives the gardener an 
opportunity to apply an abundance of moisture to any part 
of the garden, even a bed of seedlings, without danger of 
washing out the plants. With it, water can be given exactly 
where it is needed, avoiding waste, and without making muddy 
walks and drives. Wide borders are easily watered with it. 

While the use of water is being discussed, something should 
be said about a gadget which the writer finds extremely useful. 
It is a simple little coupling, by means of which the hose can be 
attached to the faucet with a mere turn of the wrist. Most 
garden makers dislike the constant screwing and unscrewing 
of the old-fashioned hose coupling, work which usually in- 
volves constant loss of washers and an occasional ducking 
from a leaky fixture. To be able to make the hose attachment 
instantly, without effort, is a great relief. Once the garden 
maker has become familiar with a device of this type, he is 
seldom found without it. 

Another device which will be appreciated by garden makers 
who like straight lines and orderly 
premises is called, rather logically, a 
trimstik. The device actually com- 
prises two sticks, each of them 
pointed at one end. One of the sticks 
is also fitted with a reel, upon which 
a long line is wound. When beds or 
borders are to be laid out or walks 
straightened, the garden maker sim- 
ply drives the two stakes at the de- 
sired points and unreels the line, 
stretching it between the stakes. He 
then pulls it tight by means of the 
reel’'s handle and fastens it in such a 
position that it will remain undis- 
turbed until the work has been com- 
pleted. Then the line is disengaged 
from one stake and quickly wound 
up on the reel. 

Garden makers who live in sec- 
tions where rodents are prevalent 
usually know what it means to have 
their choice tulip and hyacinth bulbs 
ruined by mice. Various methods of 
protection have been devised, but 
none is more satisfactory than a new 
Wire cage, in which the bulbs may 
be planted with positive assurance 
that they will not be harmed by 
rodents. This device does more, 
however, than give protection. It 
provides an easy way of lifting the 
bulbs in the Spring before the foliage 
is ripened in order to make room for 
other plants. The wire cage protects 
them from damage, and they can 
readily be replanted in a secluded 
spot until the ripening of the foliage 
has been completed. The cage is 
made of material which will last for 
years and can be used for one bulb or 
for several as desired. A brass cotter- 
pin is supplied for variety identifica- 
tion. It is slipped over the wire at 
the top of the cage, where it is easily 
found. This protector may be used 
for lilies as well as for Spring bulbs 





and will free the garden maker's 
mind of worry. 

How often has it been that when 
you have visited a friend for the first 
time or at night that you have had 
difficulty in locating the correct house 
or that you have gone up the wrong 
driveway? All of this is unnecessary 
if the houses or estates are plainly 
marked with easily legible signs 
which are now available. There is 
one type which is made of an alu- 
minum alloy and is attached to a 
long stake which may be firmly 
anchored in the ground. The names 
are fashioned of chromium-plated 
letters and are raised from a black, 
sandblasted background. The whole 
affair is non-corrosive and should 
remain in good condition for years. 
To supplement this name-sign, there 
are available gadgets for marking 
driveways. These are fashioned in 
various forms such as arrows, birds 
and animals and all have those re- 
flecto lenses attached to them so that 
they are readily discernible at night. 
They come in very handy on a long, 
winding driveway with many inter- 
sections. 

Electricity has played an impor- 
tant role in our lives and homes 
during the past two or three decades 
and now it is finding its place in the 
garden. A great deal has been written 
about garden illumination and the 
effects produced by intelligent use 
of floodlights and other media have 
been spectacular. For gardens with 
pools there is an illuminated lily-pad 
equipped with colored shields so that 
the effect is vari-colored; a series of 
standards made to resemble tulips 
conceals electric bulbs so that they 
may be placed around a particularly 
attractive part of the border; a con- 
ventionalized mushroom or toad- 
stool stands about three feet high 
and lights a 50-foot circle. For the 


lawn, there is a squirrel contentedly 
munching an acorn and lighting up the 
surrounding area. A mother duck with 
her brood of four or five ducklings clus- 
tered around her also makes an interesi- 
ing sight on the lawn at night. These fof 
are merely suggestions for the home ip 
gardener to try, but he should try some fi } 
of them to see how the interest of the 
garden may be extended beyond night- 


fall. 
New 


inventions for 


dealing with 
dandelions, the beauty of which seldom 
compensates for their menace to good 
lawns, are constantly being announced, 
doubtless because this weed’s long tap- 
root makes it difficult to eradicate. One 
of the newest devices and one which 
destroys both dandelions and _ thistles 
cuts off the plant and kills the root in 
one operation. When the blade is pressed 
into the ground below the grass roots, it 
























A garden line with stakes. 





A time-saving hose attachment. 


Protects bulbs from rodents. 
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cuts the stem of the weed and at the 
same time injects a destructive fluid. 
This fluid is contained in a hollow 
handle three feet long and large 
enough to hold a pint of liquid. 

Still another type of dandelion 
destroyer is a gun, to which a round 
pint bottle filled with gasoline may 
be attached. The gun injects the 
gasoline directly into the heart of 
the dandelion, which is destroyed 
in short order. Small vacant spaces 
in the lawn created by the removal 
of dandelions can be grassed over 
quickly with fresh seed, keeping the 
places wet until the seed has ger- 
minated. 

Several devices also have been put 
on the market for getting water to 
the roots of plants, particularly trees, 
when they are surrounded by grass. 
Soil irrigators, as they are called, are 
thrust into the ground well below 
the point reached by grass roots and 
water allowed to flow through these 
devices until the soil is well soaked. 

For several years what is called a 
soil soaker has been on the market. 
This is a porous hose, from which 
water trickles gently along its entire 
length. This device has been made 
doubly efficient by a Siamese-twin 
hose connection. This is a Y-shaped 
device, to which both ends of the 
soil soaker can be attached, water 
going in both directions at once. 
With this arrangement, the soil 
soaker can be placed around a tree or 
a bed or around a shrub planting 
and made doubly efficient. 

Possibly what is called an ero- 
sionet may not be exactly a gadget, 
but it may well be referred to in 
this connection. It consists of an 
extremely coarse netting, the holes 
of which are square instead of round. 
It is made of pliable fabric and 
comes in large sections which can 
be spread over the surface of the 


ground, banks or terraces or wherever 
the soil is commonly washed away when 
heavy rains occur. If desired, the ero- 
sionet may be covered with a surfacing 
of soil to hide it. In any event, it is to 
be used on newly seeded ground. The 
new grass will come up through the 
coarse mesh and be held in place in spite 
of heavy rains until a turf has become 
so established that it cannot be washed 
away. The material is cheap. 

It may be, too, that edging strips are 
hardly to be classed as gadgets, but they, 
as the name implies, provide an excellent 
method of keeping grass where it be- 
longs. If edging strips are used between 
the lawn and the garden, they will pre- 
vent the invasion of the borders and beds 
by grass and do away with the necessity 
for using an edge cutter. They will also 
serve to keep the lawn from growing 
into walks or roadways. 
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HE picture of the new magnolia which I am showing on 

this page comes to me from New York, but the variety is 
said to be hardy enough for New England’s more difficult cli- 
mate. Perhaps it is destined to provide the New England states 
with a hardier form of Magnolia stellata than they have 
known so far. This magnolia blooms two weeks later than 
M. stellata and is almost as fragrant as M. glauca. The flowers 
are pure white on the inside of the petals, with a golden center. 





A promising new magnolia. 


The outside of the petals is a rosy pink. Although this mag- 
nolia has not yet been named, it is getting into the trade and 
is being propagated, I understand, rather heavily. The nursery- 
men seem to consider it as the best introduction of Oriental 
magnolias in recent years. Unfortunately, I do not know just 
to whom credit for presenting it to the world should be given. 
In any event, it is something to keep an eye on. 


N SOME way, the writer of ‘“The Gardener's Travel Book,” 
about which much is being written just now, omitted the 
Garden Center Institute when he described the Buffalo, N. Y.., 
horticultural points of interest. This is rather a pity, for 
Buffalo’s garden center has become very active and is doing an 
excellent piece of work, a fact which was made apparent when 
the National Council of State Garden Clubs awarded it a 
bronze medal as the garden center which in proportion to its 
size had performed the greatest service to its community. 

Since that award, the center has moved to new headquarters 
more centrally located in the Casino at Delaware Park, where 
the office overlooks a charming lake, while the reading room 
opens out upon a rose garden. 

I understand that the center maintains a test garden on the 
grounds of the McKinley Vocational School close by. Here 
the most recent plant introductions are grown each year under 
the direction of Tobbio Martino with the advice of local 
horticulturists and landscape architects. The garden center has 


a horticultural library and a clipping file and displays the cur- 
rent garden magazines. Classes and lectures are carried on 
throughout the year, and once a month a meeting of the presi- 
dents of all the garden clubs in the eighth district—some 50 of 
them—is held at the center. 

The enthusiasm of those in charge of this garden center is 
unbounded, and many important activities are being planned 
for the months just ahead. 


HE ‘‘Blot of the Month Club” is a new idea to me. It 

seems that in Pennsylvania the Garden Club Federation is 
becoming very energetic in its campaign against roadside bill- 
boards. The expression “‘highway halitosis’’ was coined to 
describe the condition the billboards have brought to the rural 
sections and a strong attempt is being made to influence the 
public through the press. 

The usual reply to anti-billboard campaigns is that they in- 
crease unemployment. According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce only 5,324 persons are employed in such 
enterprises in the United States. Thus, it seems to me that the 
billboard companies just ““haven't a leg to stand on’’ compared 
with the tourist trade, which is worth $300,000,000 a year 
to Pennsylvania alone, and since the federation is attacking 
only about 6 per cent of the billboards anyway. 


OME of the garden club federations are especially active in 
preparing useful printed material for their member clubs 
and for other persons interested in gardening matters. I am led 
to make these observations by the appearance on my desk of a 
neatly bound little pamphlet compiled by Mrs. Allen D. 
Hannay, program chairman of the Texas Federation of Gar- 
den Clubs. It is called ‘““Garden Club Programs’’ and in 
addition to the programs has lists of valuable reference 
material. This little booklet, which is sold for 25 cents, should 
be very helpful, particularly to newly formed garden clubs. 
I will say for those interested that Mrs. Hannay’s address is 
2007 River Oaks Boulevard, Houston, Texas. 


T WAS very fitting that a luncheon should have been given 
in honor of Miss Alice Eastwood of San Francisco, Calif., 
when that estimable lady celebrated her 80th birthday re- 
cently. To those who do not know of Miss Eastwood's work 
in California, I may say that in the days when exploring was 


Reading room at the Buffalo, N. Y., Garden Center Institute. 
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a much more arduous task than it is now, she made her way to 
many almost inaccessible parts of the state and discovered cer- 
tain choice plants of the High Sierras that are now finding their 
way into our gardens. 

Miss Eastwood was educated in Denver, Colo., and taught 
botany in the high school from 1880 to 1890. Then she be- 
came associated with the California Academy of Sciences in 
San Francisco and has been there ever since. Today she is the 
sole curator of the herbarium and head of the department of 
botany, which is housed in Golden Gate Park. Those who are 
interested in California plants should not fail to visit her while 
at the San Francisco world’s fair. 


I HAVE been grieved to receive a notice of the death of 
M. Henri Correvon, who passed away May 11 at Herisau, 
a small town near Geneva, in Switzerland. M. Correvon had 


a multitude of friends in this country as well as in other parts 
of the world. He made a tour of the United States in 1926, 
giving his first lecture at Horticultural Hall in Boston, which 
was crowded to the doors. M. Correvon was also creator of 
the Linnza Alpine garden at Bourg Saint Pierre on Grand Saint 
Bernard Road in Switzerland. In 1925 he received the gold 
medal of the Royal Horticultural Society in London. 

He was in his 85th year at the time of his death, and in the 
course of his long life did much to promote interest in rock 
plants. His own garden in Switzerland was a Mecca for 
travelers. M. Correvon was honored with a degree from the 
University of Geneva. He wrote 32 books, one of them 
in.English. I well remember the pleasure I had in meeting 
M. Correvon when he came to the United States. He was a 
charming man, with a fund of knowledge which reached 
beyond the world of plants, much as he loved them. 


Little Lessons in Landscape Design (No. 4) 


ated as to be easily accessible from the house, and the gardens 
here illustrated fulfill this requirement. 
The picture of the perennial border at the Lowthorpe School 


te continual enjoyment of a garden it should be so situ- 


re Ni ay. 


No. 1—A garden so arranged as to make it virtually an outdoor extension 


of the indoor living areas. 





No. 2—The relation between the house terrace and the garden its a point 
to be studied in this illustration. 








of Landscape Architecture in Groton, Mass. (No. 1) shows one 
of the most intimate relationships possible between house and 
garden, the central axis of the flower border being in line with 
a much-frequented door of the house. In this way the garden 
becomes an extension out-of-doors of the 
indoor living areas of the house, as it is so 
directly connected with them. At every sea- 
son, passing through this doorway, one is 
rewarded by a pleasing prospect resulting as 
much from the orderly relationship to the 
house of the garden path and beds as from 
any interesting effects of planting. 

In the illustration of the small formal gar- 
den of Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Brookline, Mass. 
(No. 2) designed by Olmsted Brothers, is 
seen a relationship between the house terrace 
and the garden which has been worked out 
with a freeness that avoids a set or over- 
formal effect. 

In this case the garden axis, which passes 
through the pool, does not coincide with the 
center of the terrace steps, but extends out 
from that portion of the terrace where one 
would most naturally stand or sit, if over- 
looking the garden. The steps have not been 
accentuated architecturally and, appropriately 
enough, in the design of the garden they 
are accordingly given a position of secondary 
importance. They form a convenient, but in- 
conspicuous means of access to the garden, 
leaving the vantage point on the terrace to 
take the position of being on axis with the 
garden. 

Each of these gardens is based on a formal 
or geometric pattern. In the example of the 
perennial border the pattern is a series of par- 
allel lines which make the demarcation be- 
tween path and flower beds and background 
hedges. In the second illustration the funda- 
mental pattern or theme is that of a rectangle, 
repeated several times and in various mani- 
festations, such as the rectangle of the pool, 
of the grass area, the rectangular band of 
flowers, and the surrounding wall, reminding 
one of the similar way in which a musical 
theme is repeated again and again, but in 
differing forms throughout the pattern of a 
musical composition. It makes an interesting 
study. 

—Elizabeth G. Pattee. 
Boston, Mass. 
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A Mild Defense of Sparrows 


) B ge EDITOR—Reading of the letter about birds in the 
May 1 issue of Horticulture brings to mind again that 
man may be his own worst enemy. How many song and wild 
birds are destroyed as pests by well-meaning folk each year 
can only be guessed, each destroyer having his own personal 
interpretation of the word ‘“‘nuisance.’’ In my neighborhood 
the English sparrow is not so discriminating as those men- 
tioned by Miss Otis. They eat any and nearly everything set 
out for the other birds. However, since I have seen them raise 
brood after brood of fledglings on woolly aphis and other 
insects with which I can not compete, I do not begrudge them 
their share of Winter loot. 

As for destroying the sparrows entirely, it would take a 
naturalist, which I am not, to distinguish between the more 
than 30 varieties, many of which are occasional and sometimes 
rare visitors, and the common garden kind. In my own Winter 
garden this year I had three species pointed out to me, none of 
which I had singled out as different, and it was then I learned 
that many immature birds (also many females) of other kinds 
would be classed as ‘‘sparrows’’ by the uninitiated. This being 
so, it would seem much the better plan to have too many 
sparrows than too few. 

—A. L. Chase. 
Concord, N. H. 


Growing the Trollius in the Sun 


ir EDITOR—A visitor to my yellow garden called 
my attention to a letter in the April | issue of Horticul- 
ture concerning trollius, and pointed out it might be helpful 
to those who have no such location to speak of our trollius 
under very different circumstances. 

These plants have been in the same place for ten years. They 
bloom magnificently. I counted 97 blossoms on one plant, 
with more to come, and this was in no way exceptional. They 
are in every shade of yellow and orange from Trollius lede- 
bouri to T. europeus and are planted in full sun in black muck 
soil with some peat used for Winter protection. They have 
never been divided and I have been told by a noted horticul- 
turist that he has never seen plants as good anywhere else. The 
flowering stalks reach my shoulder and I am five feet six inches 
tall. We have no Fall bloom worthy of the name and trollius 
planted where they have light shade from the late afternoon 
sun never have as much bloom. 

My conclusion would be, ‘‘sun for trollius, combined with 
much moisture and a peat soil,”’ a rather different conclusion 
from that of your correspondent in Indiana. 


—Enmilie Benson Knipe. 
New Hartford, Conn. 


Double Trillium From Oregon 


EAR EDITOR—Every Spring brings its rumors of double 
trilliums. Sometimes the lucky finder picks the flower 

to prove the story, then returning to the place cannot find 
where he picked it. One such flower brought to me was very 
attractive, having ten petals symmetrically arranged, five in 
the outermost row, three in the next and two in the inner row, 
so that it looked like two five-pointed stars, one on the other, 
but not very much like the familiar three-part form of the 
trillium. The double trillium which I have seen and which was 
shown in Horticulture for May 15, is a charming flower. The 
discoverer was clever enough to transplant and propagate this 
rare specimen. It may be described as having a gardenia form 
with 33 or more petals. For years it has been growing and 


blooming and always fully double. It makes no seed. Several 
double or four-petalled trilliums I have seen failed to come 
double the next year. An extra petal is often found among the 
wild iris flowers, and this month I have noticed four such odd 
four-petalled irises in the beds of Jris tenax and I. innominata. 


Oswego, Ore. —Drew Sherrard. 


A Landscape Architect's Comment 


EAR EDITOR—In reference to your comment that some 
landscape architects ought to devote more time and atten- 
tion to plant materials and less to engineering, let me say that 
any landscape architect who unduly emphasizes the engineer- 
ing features of his work, betraying lack of interest and little 
knowledge of plant materials, has no right to call himself a 
landscape architect; he is a landscape engineer. The landscape 
architect must be capable of handling those engineering prob- 
lems which naturally come within his scope, but he must also 
be enough of a plantsman to recognize and solve the problems 
in planting design which a small and topographically simple 
plot may present. 

The requirements of different problems may mean tempo- 
rarily stressing different aspects of the profession, but the land- 
scape architect who knows his job must be prepared to handle 
all of them. 


New York, N. Y. —Charles Downing Lay. 


Has a Liking for Buxom Bouquets 


EAR EDITOR—wWe are very much interested in Mr. 

Richardson Wright's letter in the May issue of Horticu- 

ture, relative to “‘tenuous arrangements of a few bare twigs’’ 
and his call for ““‘buxom bouquets.”’ 

Living near the county fair, we drove 25 miles to enter a 
group of long-flowering gladioli of our own raising in a gor- 
geous Chinese vase, a collection which for their strength of 
color and perfection of flower would bring the average eye to 
attention and give the viewing mentality a thrill. 

Our collection, with others, many of them of greater 
beauty, was passed by without any awards being given in that 
class, while a few pickings from the roadside in a receptacle 
made from a rusted tin can held the eyes of the judges. 

We do not adopt the kimona or the destruction of our fel- 
lows over here; why should the weed and stick put aside the 
glorious floral products of our hills and greenhouses? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. —Paul E. Vernon. 


Identifying the Purple Finches 


EAR EDITOR—In your issue of May 1, there was a 
letter from Mabel H. Otis of Moline, Ill., in which she 
speaks of the ease of confusing female and young purple finches 
with the very objectionable English sparrows which were 
being trapped by a friend. 

I hope Mrs. Otis enlightened her as to the fact that not only 
are they distinguished by their forked tail, but by a speckled 
and striped breast, which is totally different from that of a 
female sparrow. It would be a great pity for anyone to destroy 
the finches. As a bird bander and bird lover I admire their 
exquisite song and plumage, but cannot say as much for their 
dispositions. I have seen one seize another and try to pull out 
a mouthful of wing or tail feathers, for fear it might have no 
chance to eat the sunflower seed in our feeder—and the 
feathers flew! 


—Leonora B. Hamilton. 
Milton, Mass. 
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“To own a bit of ground, scratch it with a hoe, 
To plant seeds and watch their renewal of life, 
That is the commonest delight of the human race, 
The most satisfactory thing a man can do.” 


Shade Trees as Cash Assets 


Farce tingid which I made a few years ago covering 50 cities 
in the eastern United States disclosed there are very few 
communities which actually carry their municipal shade trees 
as dollars-and-cents assets or have made any rough estimate 
of their monetary value. Newark, Detroit, New Haven and 
Springfield are the outstanding exceptioris and in these com- 
munities the taxpayers do not merely grudgingly appropriate 
an annual sum for some hazy “‘esthetic’’ purpose but willingly 
expend a relatively small amount for the preservation of mu- 
nicipal assets with an actual dollars-and-cents value. 

Once the valuation of municipal shade trees becomes known 
through proper publicity in a community, an entirely different 
complexion is put upon the matter of annual maintenance 
appropriations. It is very doubtful if the taxpayers of a city 
with shade trees valued specifically at $800,000 would con- 
sider an annual appropriation of $2,000 an ‘‘adequate”’ one. 
But, unless there is some basis of figuring some cash criterion, 
how is it possible for those interested in shade trees to prove 
that an appropriation is either too high or too low? 

If one knows that a 20-inch maple in front of a certain 
building is valued at $525, he will not consider an annual 
upkeep appropriation of $15 excessive. I shall not go into the 
methods of arriving at the value of shade trees in this article. 
However, there are several so-called “‘valuation formule” 
readily available such as the Felt formula, worked out by 
Dr. E. Porter Felt of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, 
and the one which was recently offered by Mr. Harris Reynolds 
of the Massachusetts Forest and Park Association. 

There are some very practical and helpful things which 
every interested citizen, garden club or civic 
group can do to help preserve the maximum 
of shade-tree health and beauty in a com- 
munity. These are: 

1. Advocate a shade-tree census which 
will give an inventory of the community 
trees—their number, species, size, condition, 
and work needed to improve them. 

2. Advocate a reasonable appropriation 
for the care of community shade trees: 

3. Insist that every effort be made to 
preserve as many shade trees as possible 
where a new road layout is being planned. 
The time for garden clubs and other groups 
to act is, of course, before the steam shovels 
go to work. Talk the mat‘er over with your 
city or town engineer, you. county, state, or 
federal engineers and with your tree warden 
or city forester. 
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4. Report dangerous shade-tree conditions to your tree 
warden. If your garden club wishes to do a valuable work, 
create a ‘‘shade tree committee’ to work with the tree warden, 
keeping him apprised of broken limbs, cavities and root dam- 
age. Your tree warden will welcome the co-operation and be 
glad to report to you frequently on the disposition of those 
matters you have brought to his attention. In Stamford, 
Conn., I have established a system of reporting dangerous 
shade-tree conditions which is working out very well. 

5. Do not countenance large-scale tree removal operations 
in any humanitarian desire to supply fuel for families needing 
it. One single oak in good condition may be worth $700, 
growing. The same amount of money will buy 50 or more 
cords of wood, so it is hardly economy to destroy this oak. 

Let me emphasize, again, the importance of municipal shade- 
tree surveys. If insufficient funds are available for such a survey, 
present it as a WPA project and, by all means, regard your 
community shade trees as more than things of beauty. They 
are aids to health, architectural amplifiers and civilizing influ- 
ences in a chromium, brick and steel world. They are constant 
reminders that the hand of God made complex and enduring 
green plants for man’s enjoyment long before microscopes and 
stream-lined sedans were evolved to aid in the job. 


-~——Edward A. Connell. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Dr. E. D. Merrill Honored 


R. E. D. Merrill, the administrator of Harvard Univer- 
sity's botanical collections, and director of the Arnold 
Arboretum, was honored on May 24 by being made the 
recipient of the Linnean Medal for 1939. The award was 
made at the annual meeting of the Linnean Society in London, 
being received for Dr. Merrill by a representative of the 
American Legation in London. This medal, established in 
1888, goes each year to an eminent biologist as an expression 
of the society’s estimate of his services to science. It is usually 
conferred on a zo6logist and a botanist in alternate years. It is 
the highest honor conferred by the Linnean Society, which was 
founded in 1788. Membership is limited to 800 fellows, 25 
associates, and 50 foreign members. Dr. Merrill was elected a 
foreign member in 1933. 

Recipients of this medal have included such eminent indi- 
viduals as Sir Joseph Hooker, A. de Candolle, Thomas Huxley, 
Alfred Russel Wallace, Ernst Haeckel, Ferdinand Cohn, Sir 
George King, Eduard Strassburger, Melchior Treub, Count 
Solms-Laubach, A. Engler, Sir Isaac Balfour, Sir Edward 
Lankester, D. H. Scott, E. B. Wilson, Hugo de Vries, Karl 
von Goebel, Sir David Prain, and Sir D‘Arcy Thompson. 
Dr. Merrill is the first American botanist to be so honored. 

Before accepting the appointment at Harvard University 
in 1935, Dr. Merrill served many years as 
botanist in the Philippine service and as 
director of the Bureau of Science in Manila 
from 1918 to 1923. From 1924 to 1929 he 
was dean of agriculture at the University of 
California, and from 1929 to 1935 was 
director of the New York Botanical Garden. 
His special field has been the problems of 
classification and plant distribution in the 
Philippines, Borneo, Sumatra, China, Burma, 
Indo-China, and Polynesia. He is considered 
one of the outstanding specialists on plant 
classification for the entire Indo-Malaysian 
region and China. 

Professor Alfred Rehder, who has been 
a member of the Arnold Arboretum staff for 
the past 41 years, was also honored at the 
annual meeting of the Linnean Society in 
London, being elected a foreign member. 












An experienced amateur lists the kinds which 
he has found to be particularly desirable 


Color descriptions vary because some use the Ridgeway 

nomenclature and others do not. Consequently, the 
problem of selecting what you wish from a catalogue grows 
increasingly difficult. As an aid, I am listing what I consider 
the cream of the crop. I am not including new introductions, 
as I believe it is necessary to watch a poppy bloom for two or 
three seasons to determine its actual value. 

I am listing these poppies under very simple color titles 
which are easily visualized. There are, of course, no real divi- 
sions for there are flowers of every perceptible shade but it 
should help one to select poppies that are distinctly different. 
After my color title, I am giving the color descriptions com- 
monly used, with those from Ridgeway’s in italics, but | am 
not adding to each name the color description, for it varies too 
often. 

Deep Red (Deep crimson, ox blood red, carmine, spectrum 
red). Toreador is the deepest red; large, tall and, in my estima- 
tion, the king of deep reds, with Australia a close second. Lulu 
A. Neeley bears smaller flowers, but otherwise is fully as fine. 
Nancy has a touch of cerise added to the red which, to me, 
makes it the most enchanting color of all. 

Medium Red (Cerise-scarlet, nopal red). Cavalier and 
Wurtembergia are both classed with the largest of all poppies 
and are very similar while Cavalier is supposed to excel even 
Wurtembergia in size. 

Light Red (Chinese red, scarlet, grenadine red). Mandarin 
has large cupshaped flowers without blotch; Manchu’s Fan, 
large oval flowers with green bracts extending up and around 
the blooms; and King George, petals deeply fringed. These are 
all very nearly alike in color but entirely distinct in form. 

Orange. I have never bought an orange poppy or given them 
enough attention in other gar- 
dens to judge them. The best of 
them are almost scarlet and the 
others are a little dull in color 
and seldom wanted. 

Yellow. The yellow poppies 
are rather orange in color and a 
true yellow is still in the future. 
The best known are Flashy 
Glow, Gold of Ophir and Prince 
of Orange. 

Deep Cerise Pink (Rose ce- 
rise). Joyce and Pink Radiance 
are very similar, the latter a little 
larger, taller and a shade lighter 
in color. 

True Pink (Watermelon pink, 
begonia rose). Super Wunder- 
kind (the true Wunderkind) is 
the finest pink I have seen. Its 
eight- to ten-inch blooms are 
bright pink, and a fadeless color. 
Large black blotches show 
plainly on the outside with 
spider-web black threads ex- 


"Teen are now about 300 named Oriental poppies. 


tending upwards from them. I 
believe that this characteristic 
marking will enable anyone to 
recognize the true Wunderkind 
from a poppy that is in general 
circulation under this name. 
Medium Cerise Pink (Cerise 





Worth-While Oriental Poppies 





pink, rose doree). Cerise Beauty and Rose Beauty. I prefer 
Cerise Beauty. Rose Beauty has a lighter silvery edge which is 
beautiful on close inspection but at a distance gives the effect 
of an old or faded bloom. 

Salmon Rose (Salmon rose, appleblossom pink, jasper 
pink). Lady Moore, Madame Pavlowa, Perfection. These 
poppies are nearer a true pink than the salmon pinks. 

Orange Pink (Rose pink, apricot rose, peach red). Lachs 
Konigen, Mrs. Heenk, Rosalie. These are really very handsome 
orange-pink flowers, but people who buy them as rose pink 
usually expect a different color. Lachs Konigen is slightly dif- 
ferent and of a very deep rich salmon color. 

Salmon Pink (Salmon pink, geranium pink, La France 
pink). Betty Ann, Helen Elizabeth, June Delight, Julia Buck, 
May Sadler, Mary Jane Miller, Mrs. J. Hawkins. There are so 
many good salmon pinks that you cannot go wrong in this 
class. May Sadler is still my favorite. It is very large with 
enormous black blotches that fascinate all who look into her 
heart. June Delight and Mary Jane Miller are probably the 
largest. Helen Elizabeth, with deeply-fluted petals, has the 
longest blooming period. 

Light Pink (Flesh pink, pale pink, shell pink, coral pink, 
shrimp pink). Dainty Lady, Flush of Dawn, Little Shrimp, 
New Perfection, Sass Pink, Splendor, Watteau. This section 
should be divided, but it is difficult to make the division. Sass 
Pink is a delicate flesh color; Flush of Dawn, a fine pale pink; 
New Perfection (deeply fluted) and Dainty Lady, fine shell 
pinks. Little Shrimp and Watteau are both fine dwarf shrimp 
pinks with Splendor the largest light pink. 

White. Barr’s White is the largest and finest pure white | 
have seen. In my experience the whites and some light pink 
poppies have a habit of dying after blooming. The rotting 
apparently starts in the bloom stems and the plants fail to 
come up the next Fall. Dealers say that they have no trouble, 
which is true, as they propagate and grow very well until the 
Fall following blooming. 

In this additional list of pop- 
pies the colors fade in the sun 
and even in half shade to a lesser 
extent, but for house and flower 
shows they are without rivals 
and I mention them separately 
as cutting poppies. 

Mahony (Mahogany- maroon ) 
is darker than Harmony, which 
is a shade lighter. Henri Cayeux 
(Wine color, veronia purple), 
Enchantress and Masterpiece 
(Lilac rose), Delicata (Old rose), 
Field Marshal Von der Glotz, 
Pearl Queen, Perry’s Blush. 
These are usually classed as 
whites but all have a slight tint 
of pink or lavender when open, 
but this fades out later. For the 
expert in color arrangement they 
have great possibilities. Com- 
bined with colors which inten- 
sify these delicate shades, the re- 
sults are enchanting and are a 
surprise to all who see them. As 
whites they are not as clear as 
the pure white varieties, but they 
are entirely free from rotting, an 
important point. 

—A. E. Curtis. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


—Courtesy of Siebenthaler Co. 
A well-balanced planting of Oriental poppies. 















Dr. J. Horace McFarland reviews the out- 
standing plant material of recent weeks 



















































ITH “Breeze Hill’’ ending its 30th year and, therefore, 
reaching a certain degree of maturity, the seasons mark 


themselves more definitely than in its earlier history. I 
mention some of the Spring accents this season, made such be- 
cause a mild Winter followed a warm Fall, which ran into a 
heavy Thanksgiving freeze which did more damage than has 
been the average over all this period. Some things are lame. 
Others require cutting out. Nevertheless, with a few hardened 
exceptions, we are having a notably rich blooming season. 

I have previously brought to attention the crocus species 
which made the garden worth visiting before the end of 
February and carried along until the ordinary hybrid crocus 
succeeded them. Then, hyacinths and scillas took the front of 
the stage, the blue cloud provided by Scilla sibirica, followed 
two weeks later with S. campanulata and S. hispanica with 
which I find myself more than ever in love. Some of these bulbs 
have been in the ground barely 18 months and others have 
endured shady nooks for ten years or more. With a thoughtful 
consideration of these successions one can push the blooming 
season back into Winter many weeks. 

Daffodils and tulips came along prosperously, the latter 
being “‘tops,”’ with at least 150 varieties flaunting color. 

The wholesome tendency of the classes to be absorbed into 
each other, so that the tulips are simply a succession from the 
single earlies to the latest Darwins, is this year particularly 
pleasing. Last year I was somewhat excited over a variety called 
American Flag, because of its red and white stripes. It is good, 
but a great many of its neighbors seem to have been excited 
by the striping and have ‘‘broken”’ so that, if we are really severe 
this year, we shall have to discard many bulbs. 

In one of the English gardening weeklies I am informed that 
an experienced gardener has been mowing his crocus planting 
as he pleased, with no disadvantage at all. He has substituted 
faith for tradition, and I think that will happen at “‘Breeze 
Hill.” 
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Bell-like flowers borne in great profusion make Enkianthus 
campanulatus a very desirable shrub. 








Spring Accents at “Breeze Hill” 





There have been shrub accents this season. My precious 
plant of white redbud has flaunted its whiteness as never 
before. It ran right into dogwood time which has been a very 
pleasing time, for the floral involucres are bigger than ever, 
both for the white and the red forms of Cornus florida. 

Again, I am impressed with the frequently quoted statement 
of the late Professor Charles Sprague Sargent that ‘“‘any dozen 
lilacs is a good dozen, if it includes the colors and forms you 
want.’ So, when I contrast our score of varieties at “Breeze 
Hill’’ with a much larger display I saw a week ago in Phila- 
delphia, I am not in the least bit displeased, for they are all 
good lilacs. 

I should, however, like to call the attention of Horticulture 
readers to the value of certain lilac species. Earliest of all to 
bloom, preceding average vulgaris varieties by about a week, 
is Syringa dilatata. In common with other species it has the 
pleasing habit of carrying its flowers all over the plant instead 
of on the top growth. Very much like it in delicacy comes my 
old favorite S. pubescens, and the much more recent favorite 
(at ““Breeze Hill’) S. microphylla. These three are jewels and 
their memory will carry into the time when S. reflexa hangs 
its panicles of a deeper pink than any other lilac. 

Always a great accent is that given by Magnolia soulan- 
geana coming very close to M. stellata, the earliest, with both 
M. salictfolia and M. kobus borealis coming right after. My 
long-time favorite M. parviflora is showing whiteness in the 
buds now and will soon be exhibiting its somewhat humorous 
spectacle of a broad white flower in the center of which a 
stamen cluster stands, as if it were a strawberry upside down. 

Much the highest highlight of these Spring days at ‘Breeze 
Hill” is Chionanthus retusa, the Chinese fringe-tree, which is 
a cloud of white flowers on a great plant. This noble specimen 
should have more room and it has caused us to move many 
things so that we may enjoy its beauty. 

I pass the early spirzas as of mild importance in a garden 
which has been gradually digging out these excellent but over- 
done shrubs. We are close to the opening of a select group of 
deutzias to which that great plantsman, the late John Dunbar, 
introduced me a number of years ago. We shall have for the 
best part of a month, beginning with the great white bush of 
Deutzia candida, a succession of rich white and pink-blooming 
deutzias that are willing to endure much shade. Why nursery- 
men do not grow and show them, I do not know, and I should 
be pleased if no one asked me! 

One day Rhododendron carolinianum burst open in the 
greatest pink beauty I have ever seen and it holds on, massing 
with the azaleas which we have been coming to enjoy—and I 
suspect to overdo—because a long curved border of Azalea 
hinodegiri almost sets fire to the neighborhood. That it did 
make a patriotic strip with blue grape hyacinths in front, 
backed up with white Narcissus poeticus, probably excuses it. 

The daphnes, which gave us their best show this year with 
the sweet Daphne cneorum and the still earlier D. mezereum, 
pleasingly mingle with D. genkwa which were just planted, 
and were in bloom before they were settled. 

The phloxes moved vigorously into view with Phlox 
divaricata and the better, newer forms of P. subulata, now 
very pleasingly added to by a form which I notice ‘“‘Hortus’’ 
is calling P. nivalis, although it was carried along before as a 
form of P. subulata. It is all to the good and evidently the 
beginning of a delightful and pleasing race. 

In the rock garden Enkianthus campanulatus is giving an 
exhibition of showy refinement, if that is a reasonable phrase. 
It mingles with the other plants that crowd this little area 
with Spring beauty. 

Of course, I should have to have some roses, and it should 
be hard to say just what day Rosa rouletti gave us its first 
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greeting. Any of my friends who do not possess plants of this 
little gem, which may be put in sun or shade or anywhere but 
in rich soil, are missing a good bet. The grand shrub that 
Professor Sargent thought so much of as R. ece, now called 
R. primula, has done its work with R. hugonis right at its 
heels. An unappreciated Van Fleet hybrid between R. hugonis 
and R. altaica, is a very real treasure. 

Taking all in all, Spring at ‘Breeze Hill’’ has had many 
accents, not the least of which is the one furnished by pansies. 
A Canadian grower who declares he does not have seed to sell, 
provided us with immense flowers that are as rich and distinct 
in color as they are great in size. Almost equal in ‘size and 
superior in their controlled color relations are the Pitzonka 
pansies of New Jersey origin. I am thinking, as I write, of 
one variety, Lord of Thun, which is the richest blue I ever saw 
in a pansy and which adds size and the other good qualities 
to it. These newer pansies, by the way, have longer stems and 
therefore keep alive longer because they are more easily picked. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 


Mocking Birds and Pokeweed Berries 


LTHOUGH the mocking birds of this locality eat a variety 

of fruits and berries, they show the most enthusiasm for 

the berries of the common pokeweed, Phytolacca decandra 
or P. americana. I grow several plants of poke in my founda- 
tion grouping for the sake of watching the greedy feasting 
outside the windows. If not cut back, pokeweed makes a huge 
bush. If kept cut back until mid-Summer, it makes a bushy 
plant only two or three feet tall and covered with racemes of 
berries, reddish-purple when ripe. Many like the young shoots 
for greens and the somewhat mature stems for pickling. The 
plant has considerable decorative value because of its purplish 
berries, purplish stems and bright green foliage, but its great- 
est charm is, perhaps, its fascination for mocking birds. It is 
easily grown from Fall-planted seed or from pieces of old root. 


South Carrollton, Ky. —Maud R. Jacobs. 


Rabbits Dislike Powdered Aloes 


nee some time I have intended writing you that an almost 
perfect protection from having tulips, crocuses, young 
delphinums eaten by rabbits is to sprinkle the plants with 
powdered aloes. I keep a salt shaker full of this material all 
the time. The rabbits love dianthus plants, too, but never 
bother them after the plants have been dosed with aloes. It is 
well to repeat the application if a heavy rain washes the 
powder off. 


South Bend, Ind. —E. H. Fisher. 
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POTTED ROSES 


Every Variety a Standard of Quality 
Three for $2.25: Six for $4.20 


HYBRID TEA ROSES 


Betty Uprichard E. G. Hill 
Catherine Kordes K. A. Viktoria 
Grenoble Mme. Jules Bouche 
President Hoover Dame Edith Helen 
Etoile de Hollande Radiance 


Mrs. Aaron Ward McGredy’s Scarlet 
CLIMBING ROSES 


Excelsa American Pillar 
Jacotte Paul's Scarlet 
American Beauty Dorothy Perkins 


Many other varieties are available. Order now a collection 
of these Guaranteed to Bloom roses and enjoy a parade 
of bloom this Summer. 


Telephone Rockland 26 






BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


NORTH ABINGTON MASS: 




















































CEDAR HILL 





DELPHINIUMS NURSERY 
Giant Pacific Hybrid BROOKVILLE 
1939 NOVELTIES Glen Head, Nassau County 
GALAHAD. Clear white of enormous size. New York 


LANCELOT. Lilac with white bee. 
BLUEJAY. Deep blue with contrasting 
dark bee. 
Any of the above: Pkt. (75 seeds) $1.00; 
special pkt. (200 seeds) $2.00, postpaid. 


1938 NOVELTIES 


GUINEVERE. Tall spikes, light pink- 
lavender blooms with white bee. 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


KING ARTHUR. Royal violet with PEONIES 

white bee. 

|SUMMER SKIES. Light blue with IRISES 

white bee. 

Any of the above: Pkt. 75e3 special pkt. PERENNIALS 
$2.25; % oz. $5.00. Postpaid. ROCK PLANTS 


Reserve Your 1939 Bulb Catalog Now 


HENRY A. DREER 


287 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


MRS. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 




















SEVEN OUTSTANDING VALUES 
for JUNE PLANTING 


Order Now — Prompt Shipment Made 
TRAILING ARBUTUS | 


(Mayflower) (Epigaea repens) 
Thrives best in light humus soil in 
shady locations. 








CORK FIR (Abies arizonica) 
Thick corky bark. Bluish-green foli- 
age. A rare and desirable conifer. 
12-18 inch $1.50 each $13.50 per 10 


——_ ws 75 per 10 GALAX (Galax aphyila) 
: A Kelsey introduction. Beautiful 
WILSON RHODODENDRON |heartshaped leaves, rich green and 


(Rhododendron laetivirens) red. Spikes of white flowers in May. 


One of the finest. Compact. Rich green | Clumps 50c each $4.50 per 10 
foliage. Rose flowers—June and July. RINGA OBLATA 
9-12 inch $2.00 each $18.00 per 10 sY ony hee 


YEDDO SPRUCE (A rare, early blooming lilac) 


(Picea jezoensis) Light pink flowers with yellow an- 
Unique conifer — conspicuous white | thers in May. Rich green foliage turns 
bands on dark green needles. vinous red in Autumn. Grows to 12 
18-24 inch $2.50 each $22.50 per 10 | feet. 2-3 ft. $1.00 each $9.00 per 10 


LITTLELEAF EUROPEAN LINDEN (1ilic cordata) 


Choice broadly pyramidal tree for street, avenue, or lawn. Mass of fragrant 
yellow-white flowers in Spring. All finest specimens. 10-12 feet. 1%4-2 inch 
caliper. $6.00 each, $54.00 per 10. 








At Kelsey-Highlands Nursery we believe = will find the best solution for 

your planting problems. Whether it is to replace a scene destroyed by last Fall's 

hurricane, to renovate an overgrown or neglected garden, to soften the sharp 

lines of a new residence, or to create any new landscape picture on your 

grounds—you will find at Kelsey-Highlands Nursery a trained staff, fully capa- 

ble of carrying out your desires, and a wealth of fine ornamental nursery stock. 
Ask for your copy of our free illustrated catalog. 











HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 


KELSEY- HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
EAST BOXFORD, MASS. Tel. Topsfield 71 




































SAINT FRANCIS BIRD-FEEDER 


Birds will gather at the feet of this 
lead figure of St. Francis from 
which birdseed is released as 
they feed. Concealed inner com- 
partment permits storage of grain. 














Antique finish. 
Height—23 inches Weight—60 pounds 
Price—$75.00 Freight prepaid in U.S.A. 


Design for suitable garden setting, with 
birdbath, on request. 


E. H. LOW 
One Mulberry Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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LINE UP EDGES nad HEDGES 
 — without FUSS or BOTHER! 


lines them all up in a jiffy . . . flower beds, walks, 
TRIMSTI a driveways, low hedges and grading. No hunting 
around for a make-shift stake and a piece of 
string .. . just get out the TRIMSTIK. Drive one of the twin stakes into 
the ground... pull out as much line as you need . . . attach it to the 
other stake. Watch the anti-back-lash reel hold it taut! 
As straight a line as you ever saw... and when you are through 
... just reel it in! It's ready for the next job. 
Have the line any height . . . taut or loose. What a wonderful 
gadget! You need it now! 


Complete with 50 ft. line, attached reel, and two stakes $1.25 
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If your seed, hardware or department store does not carry TRIMSTIK, it 
will be mailed postpaid east of the Mississippi upon receipt of $1.25. 
West of Mississippi add 25 cents for postage. Dealers write for details. 


TRIMSTIK CO., P.O. Box 6, Newton, Mass. 






























eAt Last! 


A Smart DENIM GARDEN SUIT 
for 
Gardening, Camping, Sailing, or Fishing 


Originated by Mr. W. H. Smythe of R. H. Stearns Co., 
Boston, for the woman who prefers to do things herself. 
Dirt proof, thorn proof, and wear proof. Stylish, yet 
completely comfortable. 
Suit consists of buttoned frock and $395 
side zipper dungaree........ only 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send check or money 
order direct to factory. Please state year size and waist 
measure. Suit will be sent at once, postpaid. 


B. F. MOORE & COMPANY 


NEWPORT - - . - VERMONT 
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Varieties of Hybrid Tea Roses 


| Digsievonabe es flowers is not only good fun but also leads to 

better gardening. Many exhibitors of roses handicap them- 
selves by not having the proper varieties which will enable 
them to consistently make a good showing. The catalogues are 
full of praise and claims for every rose listed. Which ones 
should be purchased? Not all good garden roses are suitable 
for exhibition, neither do all good exhibition roses make good 
garden roses. An exhibition rose must have good form, good 
petalage and sufficient size and substance to the blooms, while 
the plant must have good foliage and stems which are strong 
enough to hold the blooms upright. Trial and error have 
demonstrated that a comparatively small list will suffice to give 
good results. The following have proved successful for both 
exhibition and garden purposes: 


First as to red roses: 

Etoile de Hollande is usually put at the head of the list. When it is right, 
it is very right indeed. It may, however, disappoint you in both flower and 
plant. Crimson Glory is very beautiful, but more of a garden variety. Yet it 
can often be grown to exhibition calibre and must be in every rose garden. 
W. E. Chaplin has good form, good color, blooms freely, and has a vigorous 
plant. Cynthia and Texas Centennial are both very good but at times are a 
bit ‘‘off’’ red in color. They are both well worth having. Radiant Beauty and 
Rome Glory are newer varieties of promise, especially the latter which is a 
bright showy red. 


Now as to white roses: 

Caledonia blooms freely and is very good. McGredy’s Ivory has very good 
form and often gives magnificent blooms. Rex Anderson is a newer variety 
that seems to do well. 


When considering pink roses: 

Madame Butterfly is an old standby which is probably in every rose garden. 
Editor McFarland has good form and substance and a good vigorous plant. 
Lydia, a new pink rose on a strong plant, has fragrant blooms with good form 
and plenty of petalage. Sterling is a lovely pink, graceful in form, has delicious 
fragrance and the plant is very good. Warrawee is always good, in both flower 
and plant. R. M. S. Queen Mary, Madame Croibier and McGredy’s Pink are 
all pinks with good expectations. Pink Dawn is also very good. 


A list of yellow roses: 

It is difficult to get yellow roses which are both exhibition and garden 
varieties. They are either one or the other. Golden Dawn is a very popular rose 
with good blooms on a fine plant, but sometimes the flowers show a doubled 
centre. It is probably the most popular rose at the present time. Joanna Hill, 
better under glass than in the garden, is still very good outdoors. Souvenir 
Verschuren has a good flower on a good plant, but is a little stingy with its 
blooms. Amelia Earhart and Madame Jules Geurin at times have wonderful 
blooms of exhibition quality, but the plants are not good. They are exhibi- 
tion and not garden varieties. Eclipse has a lovely bud and good color, but 
the open flower and plant might both be better. Souvenir de Claudius Pernet 
has a wretched centre and is better under glass. Alice Harding, has yet to fulfill 
her promise. Julien Potin is good at times but often disappoints. Feu Pernet 
Ducher has blooms which too frequently ‘‘ball’’ badly. It occasionally does 
throw a good flower. Mrs. E. P. Thom and Mrs. Pierre Dupont are both 
garden varieties and are very attractive in their place. 


Worthwhile multicolored: 


Countess Vandal, a beautiful flower and the plant has very attractive 
foliage. It is one of the most popular and most beautiful roses grown today. 
Every rose grower should have it. President Herbert Hoover has magnificent 
fragrant flowers on a vigorous plant. Mrs. Sam McGredy, has lovely flowers, 
the plants are very attractive but could be more vigorous. 


Philadelphia, Pa. —John B. Carson. 






















A NEW PYRETHRUM 


(Robinson's Pyrethrum) 


LARGER FLOWERS, OVERLAPPING PETALS, MORE 
VIGOROUS GROWING, STRONGER STEMS, LONGER 
FLOWERING SEASON, NEW COLORS 


Our plants of this new Pyrethrum (or “Painted Daisy”), are grown from seed 
obtained direct from the originator in England and this is the first time the 


ORDER 


HUMMING BIRD FEEDING 
STRAWBERRIES NOW 


/ STATIONS «2 











for 
Early August Delivery — ae < 
POTGROWN j » Just $1 for a Set of 5 
STURDY PLANTS =m postpaid 








plants are being offered in this country. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PLANT OFFER 
Excellent, young plants, in mixed colors only, mailed postpaid for only $2.50 
per dozen. Offered only in this advertisement. We do not offer seed this year. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC., R. F. D. 6, Coldwater, N. Y. 


; Send for Send for 
Free Catalog Free Catalog 
and place your and place your 
order now. 


order now. 














In Standard Varieties and 
Newer Introductions 


Catalog of Varieties on Request 


Andrew R. Kennedy, Inc. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 


22-24 West 27th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 4-7227 











They are flower-like tubes of 
stained glass, each provided 
with a wire clip which makes 
them easily attachable to stake, 
plant or vine. Just fill with sugar 
and water. 


Wild Bird Supplies. Write for Booklet. 


CHAS. M. MITCHELL 
So. Lancaster Mass. 
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SPRAY 


GARDEN BUGS 


AWAY 


with SPRA-TOX 


Kills both leaf-eating and suck- 
ing insects on plants. Non- 
poisonous. Harmless to birds, 
plants, humans. Deadly poison 
to insects. One gallon makes 50 
gallons of spray. 


V> Pt. ...$ .50 








amine .90 
es 1.50 
Gal. .... 4.50 





At your dealer or 


DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY, Springfield, New Jersey 


Makers of JAPELLENT for Jap Beetle 
Control — Write for FREE book H-1 
on Soil Management and Insect Control 


Your Grass Needs | 
Cutting! 





A COOPER 


POWER MOWER 





will do it quickly and easily 
at remarkably low cost. 
© We have a mower for every 
size lawn beginning with the 
18-inch “Clipper” at $94.00. 
* Complete descriptive folder 
Free! 

Ask for a demonstration! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston 
LAF. 6500 


| 
F Pacific Strain 














_ Delphinium 
Introducing 


Galahad series 
5 Blue Jay series 


Black Knight 
series 





Fresh seed by 
July lst 


Vetterle & Reinelt 
Capitola Calif. 








Multiflora 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


They grow well in full sun and are 
ideal for solid beds, borders or pot 
plants for Fall use. 


2%” pot plants, July delivery: Flam- 
boyant, Helene Harms and Mme. 
Richard Galle. 
50 cents each $5.00 per dozen 
30 other varieties 
75 cents each $7.50 per dozen 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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A Pleasingly Fragrant Species Tulip 


T MAY be true in some cases, as Van Osten said in his 

“Dutch Gardener or the Curious Florist’’ back in the early 
days of the 18th century, ‘‘that flowers ought chiefly to please 
the Sight, and that the Smell gives them no Beauty and indeed 
affords little pleasure,” but that part of the gardening fra- 
ternity who enjoy the products of their labors through the 
olfactory senses as well as those of sight still holds that the 
chief objection to tulips is the lack of an agreeable odor in 
most modern varieties. To those of the latter class who are un- 
acquainted with the wood tulip, Tulipa sylvestris, may I urge 
that they make a planting of it this year and see how a tulip 
can make one think he is in the presence of sweet violets. 

Let not its specific name or its translation into the common 
name make you think that the plant is a shade lover, however, 
for conditions in the Middle West at least call for a position in 
full sun. There, in good light soil, T. sylvestris will settle 
down to its self-appointed task of creating beauty each May 
by sending aloft ten-inch stems, bearing wide-open, bright 
yellow tulips of pleasing, penetrating fragrance. And if the 
gardener is not too tidy, seedlings are pretty sure to spring up 
in the neighborhood, adding more beauty and perfume to the 
May scene. 

—C. W. Wood. 

Copemish, Mich. 


Wooden Plant Bands Instead of Pots 


PRUCE plant bands, collapsible and rectangular, like a 
berry box with no bottom, come in a variety of sizes to 
accommodate tiny seedlings and large bedding plants. They 
are a great help in the greenhouse for seeding rare plants and to 
conserve moisture and space. 

These bands fit closely together in a flat or on a bench. 
There is no waste space. There is no evaporation from the 
sides. The cost is about one-tenth that of a clay pot of similar 
size, while the problem of storing is greatly simplified. For 
lily seedlings, difficult to bring through their first Winter, for 
lupines that do not like their tap roots disturbed, for cuttings 
which must not dry out and for the amateur who wants to 
raise only a few of several kinds of plants these bands are 
invaluable. Also, roots can be examined to determine their 
growth without slipping from the container. 

While not especially recommended for the purpose, it would 
seem that the deeper bands might well be used for growing rare 
bulbs or those particularly subject to depredations of moles 
and mice. Species tulips in a rock garden may be easily pro- 
tected in this manner. 

—Frances S. Twining. 
Oswego, Ore. 


Japanese Desmodiums for the Garden 


HE rare beauty of Japanese desmodium, Lespedeza sieboldi 

pendufolium, deserves a place anywhere. In the East it is 
not too late to start it now but in the South it is, although it 
can be set out this Fall and be ready to bloom next Spring. 
This shrub demands cutting back every Spring. 

The desmodium hails from Japan and like many other 
Japanese donations to horticulture is very floriferous. It has 
arching stems, two to four feet long, that are loaded with 
drooping racemes of purple flowers with a rosy sheen. The 
leaves are very bright and evergreen. A well-grown specimen 
in bloom is a remarkable sight. It is pretty as a single plant 
but in a clump it is even more charming. It is excellent for a 
low banking at verandas, while its purple bloom acts as a 
good foil for other shrub colors. L. repens can be raised from 
seed but I do not know if L. sieboldi can or not. Plants are 
best. 

—AMrrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 


“ 


Katy, Texas. 
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FOR YOUR GARDEN 





Enhance the beauty of your garden with Lombard 
Imported English Sandstone Accessories. Hand 
cut, beautifully proportioned, they weather to a 
charming gray. Can be left out of doors through- 
out the year in any climate. 


Bird Bath (illustrated) ................. $50 
Old English Sundial (includ. bronze dial) $60 
rds oun 6h n0060 000006060 $50 


Prices F.O.B. Boston, include crating. Write 
Dept. H for illustrated literature today. 
LOMBARD & COMPANY, INC. 
Winter Hill Station Boston, Massachusetts 


B ROSE BUG SPRAY 


> “SURE KILL” <& 
‘ Use R. B. No. 1 


=a NON-POISON SPRAY — therefore 
an inducement to SNIFF the fragrance of 
the ROSE without SNIFFING POISON. 


ea Leaves NO OBVIOUS POISONOUS 
RESIDUE. 

a<—> KILLS ROSE BUGS thereby elimi- 
nating disappointment of growing imper- 
fect ROSES due to the damaging effects of 
ROSE BUGS. SPRAY NOW! 


== This spray brings to the Rose Lover 
the first non-poisonous spray to kill the pest 
in all its forms and yet does not harm the 
foliage or even the delicate petal of any 
rose. R. B. No. 1. may be used with other 
Commercial Sprays without harmful results, 
but to no advantage if R.B. is used. SPRAY 
NOW to kill before they hatch. 


ea Kills ADULTS, EGGS, PUPA, and 
LARVZ by Contact and Stomach. One 16 
oz. bottle will make four gallons of spray. 
Postpaid $2.00. SPRAY NOW! 


HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO., STOUGHTON, MASS. 


DESTROY 
MOLES | 
THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen is an efficient powder that rids 
your lawn of moles in 2 to 3 days. Non- | 
poisonous to pets, soil, or grass. Odor- 
less, easy to use. Prices: '/2-lb. can 50c; 
1Ya-lb. can $1.25; 5-ib. can $4, Write, 
if unable to obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co. 312 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


MOLOGEN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


























LILIES 


Send for my cataloge of 70 lilies, in- 
cluding the Estate Lily for private 
greenhouses. 


JULIA CLARE, Lily Specialist 
ANBY ORE 


Cc GON 











{isk your Seedsman for 


Soap Spray 


Imp. § 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical. Co 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 
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TREAT ALL CUTTINGS 


ROo&roNne 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OFF 





The Plant Hormone Powder 


Experience has proven you will be 
days ahead and have stronger, deeper 
rooted plants if you use ROOTONE 
on all your cuttings. 


One commercial 
grower says: “We 
used ROOTONE on 
Poinsettias last sea- 
son with exceptional 
success and are also 
having good results 
with it on other cut- 
tings.” 





, POINSETTIA 
ROOTONE is easy, pootone Treated 


to use, economical, 

safe and effective. For Poinsettias— 
wash off milky sap and dip in 
ROOTONE while still wet. Tap off 
excess powder and set in cutting bed. 
Other cuttings—just dust and plant. 
ROOTONE will stimulate root produc- 
tion of cold storage Lily bulbs. 

Order a supply today direct or 
from your dealer 
ROOTONE KEEPS INDEFINITELY 
2 oz. jar (Trial Size) $1.00 
1 Ib. can. (Grower's Size) $5.00 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. H-5 AMBLER, PA. 








POT ROSES 
for late plantings 


Losses of roses were very 
heavy last Winter. We have 
a fine selection of strong 
plants in good variety at very 
reasonable prices, suitable for 
filling up gaps or entire new 
beds, all guaranteed to live 
and flower finely this season. 


We have an excellent selec- 
tion of SUMMER FLOWER- 
ING BULBS, HARDY HER- 
BACEOUS PERENNIALS, 
CLEMATIS IN POTS, and 
other material for planting at 
this time. COME AND LOOK 
OVER OUR GARDENS 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front and Federal Streets 
WEYMOUTH MASS. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


New varieties—new colors—over 80 
kinds. Write for descriptive list FREE. 
including directions for planting, cul- 
ture and care. Tells how and when to 
plant, time of bloom, and how to 
arrange in garden and bouquets. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
Siebenthaler Avenue Dayton, Ohio 











When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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New Giant Lily From Oregon 


* six years ago, among lilies grown in a large plant- 
ing near Marshfield, Ore., an exceedingly strong tall 
stalk, bearing flowers of unusual size was noticed by a veteran 
bulb grower, C. L. Crissey, of Brookings. The bulb was 
secured and propagation started. Two years ago a number of 
these were grown at the Oregon State College at Corvallis, 
under the direct supervision of Dr. Frank P. McWhorter, to 
determine whether the stock was worth propagating com- 
mercially. 

The results more than justified its existence and a grower is 
now developing the stock. A few bulbs were sold last year to 
eastern customers. The first blooms to be publicly exhibited 
were sent to the World’s Fair on Treasure Island, San Fran- 





The new lily which was originated in Oregon. 


cisco, and arrived just in time for the regional conference of 
the Garden Club Federation. 

Because this lily is pre-eminently suited to growing in 
greenhouses on large estates, Dr. McWhorter named it ““The 
Estate Lily.’’ It is too large to become a florist’s flower, as are 
its relatives, the varieties of Easter lily. 

Bulbs are grown in gallon containers. The plants stand four 
to five feet high with strong stalks that need no staking. The 
blooms are of rich texture, very large and perfect, the anthers 
deep gold to orange and the flowers fragrant. It is a green- 
stemmed variety of Lilium longiflorum formosum and a su- 
perb flower which makes even the finest usual Easter lily seem 
dwarfed and lusterless in comparison. 

—Frances S. Twining. 


Oswego, Ore. 


Good Tulip for Garden Design 


MONG the ideal Darwin tulips that lend themselves to 
garden design there is none lovelier than the white Mrs. 
Grullemans. It is beautifully shaped, with almost transparent 
petals. The stem, often 27 inches tall, bends gracefully with- 
out breaking. 
A planting of these tulips against a background of green is 
a picture not easy to forget. As a cut flower Mrs. Grullemans is 
perfect in silver, crystal or white containers. 


—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, Il. 
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Water Wisely With 


rrigate without fear of breaking 
> down tender plants or washing 
away rich top soil. Waterwand con- 
» nects directly to your garden hose 
' —scientifically designed enone 94 
head releases water in a steady, 
entle flow at the base of plants. 
ong handle enables you to water 
| back of large flower bed without 
_ stepping into wet soil or trampling 
on the plants. Water is left motion- 
less on the ground to soak deep 
» around roots. 
Simple, efficient, inexpen- 
sive. Every home gardener 
needs a Waterwand—if 
your dealer can’t supply 
‘ou write . 











Write* for free 
illustrated folder 








@ You will also receive a 24 page 
booklet entitled “Let's Talk about 
Iris.” Brimful of cultural tips, how 
to grow iris from seed . . . how to 
hybridize and all the latest news 
on recent introductions. 

@ Add these valuable books to your 
garden library, a postcard brings them. 


COOLEY'S GARDENS 


Dei fin SILVERTON sox x OREGON 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet on Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 











Protects 


Spray non-poisonous JAPELLENT in any 
sprayer on plants, shrubs, shade-trees. Beetle 
infestation will be destroyed. JAPELLENT 
also forms invisible film of protection which 
clings to leaves through rain and repels 
further assaults of the vicious pests. Proven 
in thousands of tests. Also effective against 
other leaf-eaters. 
$1.50 size makes 15 gallons spray 
at your dealer’s or 


DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY 
Springfield, New Jersey . 

Makers of Spra-Tox for general garden-insect 
control. Write for free booklet 157— on Jap 
Beetles. 
“Trt tT t?ttttfteftestesteee ed LL 
g DOGGETT-PFEIL CO. 
4 Springfield, New Jersey 
§ Please send me....... cans 
: of Japellent at $1.50 per can 
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REPELS DOGS, CATS & ANTS 











® DOGS — CATS — ANTS, and other 
insect pests, do not like it. It repels 
them—it chases them away. There are 
many uses for FUME-OGEN in the 
control and elimination of household 
and garden pests and soil insects. 
Packed in a handy shaker can—price, 
50c. If unable to obtain from your 
dealer, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 407 OGEN BLDG., PHILA, PA 


If it’s an OGEN product 
—it must be good 


For a Riot of 


FALL COLOR 
Plant Perennial ASTERS 


BLUE BOUQUET, Semi-double, Each Per 10 
EE 9:55.0-n595544440 40960 $.35 $2.90 
~~ a Large, pure, violet- 











+ a er ae 35 2.90 

BLUE 1 LAGOON, Charming clear 
his keh ev cine hens 6446 <0 35 2.90 
CHARLES WILSON, Best red .... .35 2.90 
FRIKARTI, Lavender-blue ....... 40 3.35 


HARRINGTON’S PINK, True pink ‘40 (3.35 
LITTLE BOY BLUE, Compact, rich 
RR a ee 30 © ©62.40 


pink , 
PINK NYMPH, A rich rosy-red .. .30 


REMEMBRANCE, A bright lilac . 35 2:90 
MT. EVEREST, Pure white ...... 2.40 
MULBERRY, Mulberry-red ...... 33 2.90 
CORLISS BROS., INC. NURSERIES 
Reynard Street Essex Road 
Gloucester, Mass. Ipswich, Mass. 


(OPEN SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS) 


CAPE COD WINDOW WHAT-NOT 


with satin cadmium finished 
hangers and three light blue 
plate glass shelves . . .$5.00 
A charming silver and blue 
combination. 


GARDEN CITY FLORA 


PRODUCTS 
Newionville Mass. 


DUBOIS [reeves coon 


WOVEN WOOD |; shut out 


noise . . . screen 
FENCES | eter ions: 


“They last forever.” | tion on request. 


85 State St., Boston , 
“ie” TONS 
LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
a and Fall Terms in Groton 

inter Term in Boston 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 11 
John A. Parker, S.B., M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 
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Tall Mulleins for Stateliness 


OT the wild mullein of the fields, of course! Although 

even the common species has its moments, especially in 

the Autumn when the thick brown seed stalks are aflutter with 

goldfinches. A first-year rosette of this wild mullein makes a 

fascinating pot plant, too, with its beautifully disposed leaves 
of heavy silvery-velvet. 

It is rather of the verbascum hybrids that I speak. Nobility 
of carriage, lofty height, easy culture, indifference to drouth, 
amiability of temperament and prolonged season of bloom— 
all of these points should serve to make the lofty ‘‘velvet 
plant’’ a welcome, if not sensational member of our -borders. 

The verbascum Miss Willmott is a majestic beauty, reaching 
a height of six feet and blooming from July to frost. The 
individual flowers are an inch or more in diameter and pure 
white, blossoming in tall spires. They would be lovely in a 
moonlight garden were it not for the fact that they close in the 
afternoon. The long white candles are particularly pleasing 
against a green background—perhaps with a trumpet vine all 
aglow with fiery red horns of plenty, a blue haze of eryngium 
or sea holly near by, and a splash of golden bronze hemerocallis 
in the foreground. 

Pose Miss Willmott with pale yellow hemerocallis and 
heuchera, variety Rosamundi, or surround the creamy tapers 
with lavender Scabiosa caucasica, edged with deep crimson 
coralbells. 

The immense yellow spikes of the tall Harkness hybrids 
bloom throughout the Summer and lend themselves to some 
pleasing garden symphonies. The noble spires might tower 
over the blue-lavender phlox, Ethel Pritchard, with Anthemis 
tinctoria showering its stars of gold throughout the phlox and 
the stiff little spikes of yellow and orange miniature snap- 
dragons beneath; or rise from a spreading mass of erigeron, 
starred with violet-fringed, yellow-centered daisies, with the 
pure yellow of Linum flavum drawing the eye down. 

The lower-growing pheeniceum hybrids might be used as 
a substitute for foxgloves where the latter are difficult to grow. 
Their colors are similar and their spikes of blossoms give a 
somewhat similar effect, although, upon nearer inspection they 
resemble the flowers of stocks. The tufts of smooth leaves, 
deeply veined—decidedly different from the fuzzy mullein 
leaves—are as vari-colored as Joseph's coat when they push 
through the ground in the Spring, but they quickly change to 
dark green. From these tufts rise the flower stalks, from 
eighteen inches to two feet in height, producing throughout 
the Summer months if not permitted to seed, delicate sprays 
of blossom in charming colors ranging from white, through 
pink, rose and purple, to bronze and brown. Mixed packets, | 
find, bring a preponderance of purples. 

All of the verbascums, with the exception of the Verbascum 
pheeniceum, are biennials. The latter is a true perennial but on 
cold clay soil will behave as a biennial. They all love warm, 
sunny, well-drained situations, and light, sandy loam. Once 
planted, they will always be in the garden, for they self-sow. 

—Katharine Cook Meriwether. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

















Write for free booklet 
containing colored illus- 
trations, descriptions, and prices of 680 
best improved varieties. Also Oriental 
Poppies and Hemerocallis. Now is the time 
to plant the roots. 

WEED’S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 

Box 223H, Beaverton, Oregon 











If You Want 


RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Protect your bulbs from all 
rodents. Know exactly 
where each bulb is and 


DELBETAR 


Perfect Flowers and Fruit, use 


A New Effective Soil Treatment and Spray 








what it is. Be able to lift 
each bulb without disturb- 
ing other plants, and to 
plant around your bulbs 
without injuring them. Plant 
bulbs where rodents here- 
tofore would not permit. 
Circular on Request 


RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR CO. 
P. O. Box 814 GREENWICH, CONN. 

















A powerful, non-poisonous preparation with 
ROTENONE and PYRETHRUM for disinfect- 
ing and spraying Gladioli for thrips; soil 
treatment and spraying of Delphiniums for 
cyclamen mites; Asters for wilt; Lupins, 
Dahlias, Lilies, Roses and all plants affected 
by sucking and chewing insects. Ant hills 
destroyed.” 


A pint makes 100 gallons 1-800 solution 
Pint $1.75, quart $3, gallon $11 postpaid 


BECKWITH GARDENS 
Manchester Center Vermont 
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TRUDO ARMCHAIR 





FOR “EVERLASTING” 
HEALTH AND COMFORT 


Trudo chairs, made of hollow steel tubing. 
are a perfect combination of strength, 
beauty and comfort in modern metal 
furniture. Rust proof and baked enamel 
finish. Suitable for sunporch, playroom, 
penthouse, terrace or garden. In blue, 
green, rust red, white or yellow. 
$39.50 express collect. 
Write for descriptive folder and price list 
on the complete Trudo line of 
metal furniture. 


TRUDO MANUFACTURING CO. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 














JAP-PAX will enable you to enjoy 
a beautiful garden in the midst of the Japa- 
nese Beetle scourge. It contains the two in 
gredients found most effective by Federal 
and State entomologists 


Harmless to Persons and Birds 
Free from arsenicals; leaves no visible resi 
due. Keeps Beetles off your plants and 
flowers from 7 to 10 days. ... Order from 
your dealer or direct from us, postpaid, 

$1.00 Package Makes 15 Gals. of Spray 


MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. H. BELLEVILLE, N. J. 












A NEW advanced design in 
one- ——— prance’ T 
sharp bla . new hand- 
fitti =| " non-pinching oy 
handles . . . new thumb- & 
touch locking device . . . 
ee pivot bolt . . . other 
atures add up to ertect 
rformance and long life. a 
ts name: Twin-Cut No.9 “DP 
Professional. Mail coupon - 
for catalog H of line. 


H.K. PORTER, INC., Everett, Mass., U.S.A. 


Send Catalog H of Porter Pruners. 
Name......... : 
_ HS } 
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&@ CHAS-A-DOG & 


Use CHAS-A-DOG and prove to your own 
satisfaction that it positively does what its 
name implies. It is the pioneer of dog 
chasers. First made by horticulturists for 
the sake of the plant. Will not injure the 
most tender growth. Odorless to humans. 
SPECIAL SPRING OFFER will send POST- 
PAID one quart size which when diluted for 
use makes 1 galion of spray. Postpaid $2.00. 


HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO. ee 
Stoughton, Mass. Box 19-H 









" Dandelions-Thistles!/ 

‘ Cuts off plant—KILLS ROOT—one 
operation. Merely pressing blade 
into ground below grass roo’ uts 
stem—sheds fluid to DANDELION 
root. 3 ft. hollow handle holds pint 
2e household liquid. Instructions 
! T PAID $2.95 — 


from California. New 
IRIS introductions, rare va- 
rieties and wide color 
range. Thrive anywhere. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. New 1939 color catalog de- 


scribes 250 varieties, free. 


MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS 
Dept. M-3, 970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 


embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and garden irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 
Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Write for Circular 
CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 

DEPT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 











Mark Your Choice Varieties 


with 
Wilton Ideal Labels 
Weatherproof, enduring, neat. 
Write names with lead pencil. 


25 for $1.00—100 for $3.50 


post paid 
Larger Sizes Made 


WILTON GARDEN LABEL CO.., Wilton, Conn. 


DON’T DISCARD YOUR 
SURPLUS PLANTS ! ! 


They are valuable. Exchange them for 
varieties new to your garden. Details free. 


THE GARDEN EXCHANGE 
ARDEN DELAWARE 











PORCUPINE 
Landscape Curbing 
A rust-resisting metal 
edging strip for the sepa- 
ration of lawn from road, 
. walk or garden. Write for 
Sgt Paes folder. 


THE PORCUPINE CO., Fairfield, Conn. 








’ 








An enlarged and revised edition of 


AN HERB PRIMER 


is now on sale—Price 50 cents 
order, enclosing payment to 


G. M. BROWN, Topsfield, Mass. 











DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 
Proven al 
Harmless to children, plants and 
animals. Not offensive to humans. 
Ready-to-use powder in sifter can. 
e Size 35c. 


3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 
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Irises for a Long Season 


N MANY states bearded irises are at their height and garden 
lovers may well take advantage of the opportunity to visit 
the outstanding iris gardens in their section. 

Iris breeders have made tremendous strides in the past 
decade or more and iris are no longer the spindly things of 
our grandmothers’ gardens. New and improved forms have 
arisen, with larger flowers, more flowers per spike, better place- 
ment and exquisite colorings. Clear yellows may be had, pure 
whites, deep blues, bicolors, mixed shades, and now reds and 
pinks. 

One of the most outstanding introductions is Copper Lustre, 
winner of the coveted Dykes medal in 1938. It appears in a 
completely new tone, glistening and shimmering ‘‘like a nearly 
new penny.” Junaluska came second last year, while Siegfried 
and Wabash were among those that received awards of merit. 
Likewise of particular merit are Alice Harding, a large prim- 
rose-yellow variety; Dauntless, one of the best reds; Missouri, 
a deep true blue; San Francisco, white with a feather stitching 
of lavender blue; and Vert Gallant, one of the heaviest bloom- 
ers, rose and dahlia carmine in color. 

Almost any good garden soil will produce excellent results 
with irises. The tall bearded type may be planted any time 
when the ground is not frozen, July, August and September 
being best. Do not plant them too deeply. Place the rhizome 
in a more or less horizontal position with the top barely 
covered or partly showing, if the soil is inclined to be heavy. 
A liberal application of bone meal worked into the soil is 
helpful. Mulch well the first Winter to prevent heaving. 

One should also become acquainted with the other types of 
iris. With proper selection, year-round bloom may be had. 
Iris reticulata begins in March, just ahead of the crocuses and 
can be used in the rock garden. When cut, it fills the room with 
a violet fragrance. Next come the miniature irises, a group of 
hybrids that begin flowering in April and continue well into 
May, to be followed by the pogocyclus hybrids, an unusual 
group with quaint markings and stripes. 

After the tall bearded irises, and the Siberians, that will 
grow almost anywhere, come the beardless species, which fill 
the gap between them and the Japanese irises. J. dichotoma, a 
rare Chinese species, will furnish August bloom, the Autumn- 
flowering types in September and /. unguicularis in the Winter. 


Sweet Gum for Small Gardens 


HE sweet gum, Liquidambar styraciflua, is one of the most 

satisfactory trees for the small yard in the Middle West. 
It is clean and orderly, with a strange corky bark. The leaves 
are star-shaped, not unlike the sugar maple. In Summer they 
are a fresh green and in the Fall turn a gorgeous red and 
bronze. The seed pods are curious, like large burrs full of 
many small seeds. 

It is a slow-growing tree—at least in Illinois—but why so 
many people plant fast-growing trees and shy away from 
slow-growing ones is hard to understand. A tree is just as 
interesting and attractive when small. To be sure, the soft 
maples, poplars and catalpas grow almost overnight. At the 
same time they are the victims of every wind and sleet storm. 

—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, Ill. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





NEW AND POPULAR DAYLILIES: D. 
Wyman, Dover, Hyperion, Mrs. Wyman and 
Ophir—5 of the very finest, $3.25 value, 
only $2.00 prepaid. ORIENTAL POPPY 
ARISTOCRATS: AUSTRALIA, largest 
deep red, DAINTY LADY, daintiest pink, 
ENCHANTRESS, finest near lavender, and 
PERRY’S BLUSH, finest white, $8.50 
value only $5.00 prepaid. Also extensive 
specialized collections of Irises and Peonies. 
Catalogue. Bargains. Box Arvista 
Gardens, Battle Creek, Mich. 





HUGE ORIENTAL POPPY PLANTS-—Our 
gigantic roots produce flowers the first 
year. Write for free booklet describing and 
pricing the finest pink, rose, red, and varie- 
ties of other colors. National Iris Gardens, 
Box 223-H, Beaverton, Oregon. 





GEORGIA CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS 
Marglobe, Pritchard, Bonnie Best, Rutger, 
500—75c, 1000—$1.25; Frostproof Cab- 
bage plants, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, 
Marion Market, 500—65c, 1000—80c, 
5000—$3.50; Pepper, Egg plants, 1000— 
$1.75. Sims Plant Goanpany, Pembroke, Ga. 





BEGONIAS — Many Varieties. Evansiana 

perennial outdoor Begonia ready June Ist. 

Order now. Booklet of cultural instruc- 

tions and description, 230 varieties, 50c. 

Free with orders of $1.00 or more. Green 

_ Gardens, 316 W. Chew, Philadelphia, 
a. 





BULBS: Sternbergia and old-fashioned 
single blue hyacinths, $1.10 per doz. post- 
paid third zone. Ridgeway Farm, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 





FOR SALE: Greenhouse business located 
in residential part of city. A real bargain. 
Harvey B. Greene, Lowell, Mass. 





SPECIAL LUPIN FERTILIZER. Recom- 
mended by originator of Russell Lupins. 
5% lbs. $1.00 postpaid. Garden Chemical 
Co., Livingston, N. J. 





TWICE-BLOOMING IRIS—Write for our 
large free booklet illustrating numerous 
varieties in natural color as well as describ- 
ing and pricing the finest tall-bearded and 
Fall-blooming sorts. National Iris Gardens, 
Box 223-H, Beaverton, Oregon. 





MODERN DAYLILIES for the sophisti- 
cated garden. Price list on request. 
Wyndham Hayward, Winter Park, Florida. 





THE FINEST and best in Iris. Catalogue 
free on request. Gore Iris Gardens, Lake 
Zurich, Ill 





VIOLA MAGGIE MOTT, true English 

strain from cuttings, strong plants. 30c ea., 

> dozen. M. A. Clark, Inc., Ellsworth, 
ne. 





GARDEN CLUBS IN MAINE, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, VERMONT: Dorothy H. 
Jenkins available for garden lectures dur- 
ing July, 1939. Terms moderate. For sub- 
jects, interesting and practical, and ap- 
pointments write now 35-91 163rd Street, 
Plushing, New York. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 

subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 
Special rates for small clubs. Harold T. 

— 124 Edgell Road, Framingham Centre, 
ass. 





DAFFODILS—Mixture splendid bulbs for 
naturalizing, $10.00 per bushel. Also col- 
lection of choice novelties. Hemerocallis— 
Finest new hybrids. Catalogue. Berkeley 
Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder’s 
garden. Send for List. A. E. Curtis, 5930 
Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











The Ladyslippers are now in bloom. Visitors 
are always welcome. Catalogue on request. 





Newmarket Road Box 352 


EXETER 


Wild Flower Gardens 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 








IRIS CE 


on request. 





BOX 204, RIVERVIEW STA. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Exeter, N. H. 





Ae AMERICA'S . 





Photographs, complete informa- 
tion; lovely iris selected from 
world’s finest varieties. FREE 
SCHREINER'’S IRIS GARDENS 


ST. PAUL MINN. 








HELP WANTED 





GARDENER: Experienced in all kinds of 
garden and plant work, married. J. L. M., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








SUPERINTENDENT PROPERTY. Tree 
Expert. Middle-age. Dependable. S. M. 
Meehan, Newtown Square, Pa. 

















